Treaties and their Makers
implication in that struggle the king, who was his own Foreign Minister as well as his own commander-in chief, died. The policy, however, of William III. had too deeply rooted itself in the popular mind and was too much helped by the temper and acts of Louis, to disappear with its author. It was a Whig war and, except during her last year, continued throughout the reign of Queen Anne. It does not belong to the present undertaking to follow, or even to summarise the fortunes of the struggle which began after William's death In the first May of the following reign. The actual outbreak of war was preceded by long and laborious working of that international machinery whose chief triumph is the preservation of peace. The profitless parade of diplomatic activity, which ushered in the war of the Spanish Succession, repeated itself, on the same scale if with less absence of definite result, in the negotiations that closed the struggle by the Peace of Utrecht.
The interval separating these two sets of events was marked by an international exploit of the first political importance at the time, as well as historically memorable for its consequences to the social life and habits of the English upper and middle classes. This transaction, during the second year of the Spanish Succession War, showed English diplomacy not only in its best, but in its most interesting aspect. While William was forming the Grand Alliance against France, and indeed from the time when Clarendon arranged the marriage of Charles II. with Katharine of Braganza, Portugal had been under French influence. At the beginning, however, of the Succession War, the Austrian proclivities of Peter II., the
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